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THE NEGRO INTELLECT. 

BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 



Amokg the modes of solving the Southern problem, one in 
which many persons at the North have put faith has been a hoped- 
for division of the white vote at the South. It has been thought 
that if the Southern people could be ranged in opposing political 
parties, according to their varying views of political, economic, 
or moral questions, the political rights of the freedmen, which 
are now practically abridged, might be exercised in full. To this 
solution of the problem several leading men of the South have 
announced themselves as invincibly opposed. In a speech made 
on October 27, 1888, in Dallas, Texas, Mr. Henry W. Grady, 
editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, declared that such a 
division of the white voters would be the worst thing that, in his 
opinion, could happen. 

"The clear and unmistakable domination of the white race— dominating not 
through purchased alliance, but through the integrity of its own vote — that is the 
hopeandassuranceof the South. . . . Ignorance may struggle to enlightenment ; 
out of corruption may come the incorruptible ; but the supremacy of the white race 
of the South must be maintained/orecer. . . . Let no man tinker with the work 
of the Almighty . . . . No race has risen, or will rise, above its ordained place. 
Here is the pivotal fact of this great matter : two races are made equal in law, and 
in political rights, between whom, the taste of race has set an im.passable gulf." 

This sentiment the Constitution calls, with exquisite but uncon- 
scious irony, " the spirit of democracy, pure and simple, in this 
region." Like views are expressed in a letter to Harper's Weekly 
by Mr. A. B. Williams, editor of a Democratic paper in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, and by Mr. C. J. C. Puckette, a Texas 
politician. 

The pith of their opinions is that ours is "a white man's gov- 
ernment," and that the colored race, in spite of the rights guar- • 
anteed to them by the Constitution, have no place at the South 
except that which was tjie doom of the Gibeonites of old — of 
being "hewers of wood and drawers of water" for their late 
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masters. Note that it is not urged that the white race should 
rule so long as it is greatly superior in intelligence, character, and 
property, but that, as Mr. G-rady says in another part of his 
speech, it "must dominate /or ewr." No hint or hope is ex- 
pressed of a possible distant time when, by education and train- 
ing, the negro may become qualified to share in the work and 
responsibility of business, professional, and political life ; but he 
must be robbed by perpetual white domination of all motives for 
self-improvement, till he shall have become so cowed, abject, and 
spiritless that he will cease to aspire to a higher condition or to 
dream of rising to influence through a capacity for performing the 
higher work of society. By the holders of such views the neces- 
sary and permanent intellectual inferiority of the negro is 
assumed, not because he lacks opportunities of self-improvement, 
but because, as they doubtless believe, he is naturally and hope- 
lessly incapable of high culture. Of all the arguments used by 
the slave-holders and their apologists before the late war to 
justify the oppression of the blacks, and now used to excuse the 
perpetuating of white rule in another form, none has been urged 
more pertinaciously than this. Irrelevant as it is in either case, 
we purpose to show that it is baseless in fact. Granting the pres- 
ent inferiority of the negro, we affirm that it has never been 
proved; nor is there any good reason to suppose that he is doomed 
forever to maintain his present relative position, or that he is 
inferior to the white man in any other sense than as some white 
races are inferior to others. 

On the threshold of all ai-gumentation designed to show the 
negro's radical inferiority we used, in former days, to be pointed 
to his anatomical structure. Look, it was said, at his physical 
peculiarities, the shape of his skull, the projection of his 
jaws, his high cheek-bones, his broad flat foot with pre- 
hensile great toe and "lark heel," his short woolly hair and thick 
epidermis, — features which mostly indicate closer relationship to 
the chimpanzee than to the white man. But as it is admitted or 
implied in all the controversies concerning the negro to-day that 
he is a man, however low in the scale of humanity, we shall make 
no attempt to maintain the truth which Paul proclaimed on Mars 
Hill before the race-bigoted Athenians, that " God had made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the earth." 
It is to the comparative mental weakness, to the asserted indo- 
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lence and servility, the degradation and vices, of the negro, that 
we are pointed as reasons why he should be ruled by the white 
man. A thousand facts, however, show that the defects and 
faults of the negro belong to his haMts rather than to his nature; 
are owing, not to his physical or mental constitution, but to the 
grievous hardships to which he has been exposed and the obstacles 
everywhere thrown in the way of his advancement. 

Dr. David Livingstone, in speaking of " the status of the 
Africans among the nations of the earth," says : "We have seen 
nothing to justify the notion that they are of a different ' breed ' 
or ' species ' from the most civilized. The African is a man with 
every attribute of human kind." Foreign culture, which has 
penetrated in a moderate degree some regions of Africa, has been 
shut out from others by almost impenetrable barriers. Beyond 
these the aboriginal people remain secluded amid their mountains 
and forests in a state of instinctive existence — a state from which, 
as Prichard observes in his " Physical History of Mankind," human 
races " have hardly emerged, until moved by some impulse from 
without." Travellers who have visited the interior of Africa 
testify that in regions where the influence of the slave-trade has 
not been felt, in the fertile countries beyond the Sahara, the 
negroes' disposition is mild, gentle, and amiable ; that, far from 
lacking ingenuity, they have adopted many of the arts of civilized 
peoples ; that they have formed themselves into political societies ; 
that their disposition to labor is as strong as that of white tribes 
similarly situated ; that, in short, they manifest the same anxiety 
to improve their condition, the same desire to advance in knowl- 
edge and virtue, that distinguish the human species in all the 
rest of the globe. The negroes of this part of Africa dwell in 
towns of considerable extent, many of which are said to contain 
ten and even thirty thousand inhabitants, — ra circumstance which 
implies a considerable advancement in industry and the resources 
of subsistence. The fact that in these regions the population 
once consisted of savages as wild and fierce as the natives farther 
south, shows that human society on that continent has not been 
everywhere stationary and unprogressive from age to age. 

" The first Impulse to civilization," says Prichard, "was late in reaching the 
interior of Africa, owing to local circumstances which are easily understood ; but 
when it had once taken place, an improvement resulted which is, perhaps, propor- 
tional to the early progress of human culture in other more favored regions of the 
world." 
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But " no race has risen, or will rise/' says Mr. Grady, " above 
its ordained place." Yes, but who shall say of any race, till it has 
had a fair trial, till it has had opportunities and incentives for 
self-improvement, what is its ordained place ? What was the 
apparently " ordained place " of the Germans in the first centuries 
of the Christian era — the savages who, without cities, letters, arts, 
or money, consumed in sleeping, gluttony, debauchery, and gam- 
bling the days and nights that were not spent in fighting, often 
staking their personal liberty on their games of chance ; whose 
drunken assemblies were often stained by the blood of friends and 
relatives ; who adored the sun and moon, the fire and the earth, 
and propitiated their imaginary deities by the sacrifice of human 
victims ? How much more hopeful than that of the Southern 
colored man to-day was the mental and moral condition of the 
Anglo-Saxon villein in the time of Henry II., when he was as ab- 
solutely dependent upon the will of the lord, and as incapable of 
holding any property, as the American negro before his emancipa- 
tion ? The lord claimed possession of the villein and of all that 
could belong to him, as he would have claimed possession of a 
horse or any other quadruped properly his own. Macaulay tells 
us that, when one of the ablest Normans attempted to win the 
hearts of his English subjects by espousing an English princess, 
his barons were shocked by the degradation. By many of them 
it was regarded as a marriage between a white planter, and a 
quadroon would now be regarded in Virginia. Known in history 
by the honorable name of Beauclerc, he was called by his own 
countrymen by a Saxon nickname, in contemptuous allusion to 
his Saxon connection. The same historian tells us that in the time 
of Richard I. the ordinary imprecation of a Norman was, " May 
I be an Englishman ! " His ordinary form of indignant denial 
was, " Do you take me for an Englishman ?" 

Again, we ask what was, to all appearance, the "ordained 
place " of the Russians during the century between Ivan Vasilye- 
vitsch, the first Czar, and Peter the Great ? Hardly two centuries 
have elapsed since Russia was covered with hordes of barbarians, 
among whom it would have been as difficult to discover any 
examples of intellectual cultivation and refinement as at this day 
to find the same phenomena at Timbuctoo or among the negroes 
of Georgia or Alabama. Even Peter himself, in spite of his 
efforts to civilize his subjects, showed by the frightful punish- 
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ments he employed — by the hangings, -beheadings, and breakings 
upon the wheel, in which he personally took part — that his own 
civilization was but skin-deep. European in dress, he continued 
a barbarian in mind, manners, tastes, and his mode of governing. 
Such was the condition of a country which is now one of the six 
great civilized nations of Europe ; and the sneerers at negro 
improvement, who prate of the thickness of his skull and despise 
the effect of circumstances on character, would have been as 
much justified in dooming the Eussians to everlasting barbarism 
from an inspection of the Calmuck skull as they now are in doom- 
ing Africa to the same fate on account of the head, the color, and 
the wool of its inhabitants. Again, what student of history 
needs to be told of the contempt with which the feudal barons 
looked upon their serfs, whom they regarded and treated as an 
inferior race of beings ? 

The facts we have cited show that the intellectual and moral 
chasm which separates almost every naition of Europe from its re- 
mote ancestors is fully as great as that which separates the negro 
to-day from many a nation of whites. They show, too, how ab- 
surd it is to measure his mental capability, or that of any other 
semi-savage man, till his intellect has been developed as fully as 
possible by culture. Intellectual effort — effort through many 
generations — and contact with superior races are conditions pre- 
cedent to the elevation of any uncivilized people. Even the 
humblest skilled artisan in any community is not an accidental 
product; his mental and moral nature has been slowly evolved 
through ages of effort. Just as the ancestors of the English or 
the French people could not suddenly emerge from barbarism 
into the many-sided development of their nineteenth-century de- 
scendants, so we cannot reasonably expect that the ignorant and 
degraded negroes of the South will be able, in two or three gener- 
ations, to reach the standard of Europeans. As well might we 
expect a crab, in the year of its transplantation into a garden, to 
bear the sweetest fruit, as to hope by the education of a barbarian 
taken from his wild, or of a serf emancipated from bondage, to 
render him all at once equal to an educated American. But, as 
" with time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin," so the 
negro may be converted into a cultivated and polished citizen. 

" Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culturce patlentem commodet aurem." 
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The truth is, there is n© standard by which we can gauge the 
mental power of a man whose life has been passed amid in- 
fluences adverse to intellectual development. Thus far, the last 
twenty-five years excepted, we have seen the negro only when in- 
sulated by the deserts of Africa from all communication with 
civilized peoples, or groaning under the yoke of bondage ; yet, 
when we compare the American negro with the native African, 
we find that even the most debasing and brutalizing form of 
servitude — the pitiless drudgery of the field and whip — has not 
prevented the former from improving by his intercourse with the 
whites. On this point we quote with pleasure the words of "a 
Southern Democrat," in the Century for January, 1885 : 

" The negroes came to this country barbarians. They were savages; but they 
were not savages when freedom found them out. On the contrary, it may be said 
that in the history of the world there has never before been an instance where a race 
of people only two hundred and fifty years removed from a condition of abject 
barbarism was so closely related to civUlzation as were the negroes of the South 
when they were made free." 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the Southern freedman 
stands to-day higher in knowledge and culture than did our 
ancestors in the days of Christ, or even five hundred years after- 
ward. How grossly untrue, then, is the assertion of Montgomery 
Blair that the negro's nature, of which, he says, the despotic 
form of government is the outgrowth, " is not changed by trans- 
planting, more than that of the orange or the banana "I How ab- 
surd to talk of the efforts made to uplift the freedman from his 
degradation, and thus to raise him to a plane of political and 
social equality with the white man, as " tinkering with the work 
of the Almighty "! Such tinkerers were Augustine and Boni- 
face, the apostles of England and Germany, Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and all the self-sacrificing philanthropists the world has 
seen. We may exaggerate the psychical and intellectual, as well 
as the physical, differences between particular races of men as we 
please ; but " the fact that they are really insignificant is des- 
tined," as Max Buchner says, " to be made more plain the more 
the subject is impartially studied; and the efforts of certain men, 
learned in distinctions of types, to set up fixed m-arks of separation 
between them, will not succeed." 

But why argue the question d priori when facts may be cited 
in abundance to show that the mocked and branded negro needs 
but an equal chance with his more fortunate white brother to 
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make great, if not equal, strides in civilization ? The struggle in 
Hayti which immortalized the name of Toussaint, of itself, fully 
tested and established the capacity of his race for self-govern- 
ment. It demolished the barrier of prejudice and caste by placing 
almost at a single leap a down-trodden and divided race upon a 
level with the best forms of Caucasian humanity; and this, too, 
not in the persons of a few anomalies, giants among the dwarfs, but 
by dozens and scores of brave soldiers, sagacious organizers, and 
even thinkers and writers. When we see negroes, as in St. 
Domingo, organizing immense armies, planning campaigns and 
sieges which, if not scientific, at least triumph to a considerable 
extent over the science and bravery of the finest troops of Europe; 
when we see men of this race arranging forms of government, 
executing to a considerable extent some of the most difficult of 
human enterprises, entering into commercial relations with foreign 
powers, acquiring a maritime force and navigating vessels in the 
tropical seas with all the skill and dexterity which that difficult 
operation demands, — is it not time to set bounds to that pre- 
suniptuous arrogance which would arrogate to our own race the 
rights and privileges of the species ? Facts like these and the 
lives of many eminent individuals of the race prove that there is 
nothing in the physical or moral constitution of the negro which 
renders him less susceptible of improvement, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, than other men. 

The race which produced Benjamin Banneker, the self-edu- 
cated mathematician and astronomer, whose abilities elicited the 
praises of JefEerson and Condorcet ; which produced that accom- 
plished scholar, linguist, and reasoner, Edward W. Blyden, LL.D., 
president of Liberia College ; which produced that prodigy of 
mathematical genius, Thomas Fuller, " the Virginia Calcula- 
tor," who was torn from his native land and sold into slavery at 
the age of fourteen ; which produced in the eighteenth century Dr. 
James Derham, the slave who, after earning his freedom, became 
one of the most eminent physicians in N"ew Orleans, and won 
commendation for his skill from Dr. Eush, of Philadelphia ; which 
produced the heroic Orispus Attucks, whom Boston has lately 
honored with a monument ; William Crafts, the African explorer; 
Eobert Small, whose exploit in Charleston harbor is well known ; 
Frederick Douglass, whose extraordinary abilities, natural and 
acquired, many of our best-educated white men might envy ; 

VOL. CXLIX. — NO. 392. 7 
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George "W". Williams, author of an elaborate and able history of 
the negro race in America — a work of prodigious labor ; Richard 
T. Greener, for several years dean of the Law Department of 
Howard University ; Edmonia Lewis, the sculptor, who has 
wrought many fine works of art ; and the negro scholar who 
some years ago obtained a double-first at the University of To- 
ronto, — this race has demonstrated, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
its right to dwell on a plane of equality with any other with which 
its lot is cast. But why speak of these exceptional colored men 
only ? Do we not-see all about us, in every large town, men of 
the same race who make bargains, execute commissions, accumu- 
late property, and judge of politics as acutely and sagaciously as 
most white men ? Have not many of the colored men shown 
ability as fluent and able public debaters ? and has not the South- 
em white man on the floor of ' Congress, as Wendell Phillips ob- 
served some years ago in this Review, more than once quailed 
before negro logic, sarcasm, and power of retort ? 

That the elevation of the mass of freedmen must be slow is 
obvious. How could it be otherwise? When we consider the 
long, dark night of barbarous ignorance in which the negro lived 
in his native land, followed by over two centuries and a half of 
servitude here, in which it was a crime to teach him and he was 
treated so as to stunt the natural growth of his reason and his 
virtues, how can we expect him at once to overleap the gulf that 
yawns between him and his late master? We are too apt to for- 
get that the freedman has no heritage of trained and disciplined 
mind coming to him through generations of educated ancestors. 
We forget that he has necessarily little of that power of self-con- 
trol, that capacity for sacrificing present ease to future good, into 
which, by thousands of years of discipline, the impulsive, im- 
provident nature of the European savage has been slowly and 
painfully evolved. We forget, too, that many means of mental 
and moral culture which are open to other men are denied to him; 
that libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, concerts, churches, and 
religious associations, frequented by them, are either closed al- 
together to him or open under odious and insulting restrictions. 
Who can say how many colored men who have started, full of 
enthusiasm, upon the road of self-improvement have thus, as a 
Southern observer has said, been " forced back into the bog of ig- 
norance and degradation from which they are so eager to escape "? 
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In spite, however, of these facts, so unpleasant to the impatient 
philanthropist, there is no occasion for a pessimistic view of the 
situation. The sable cloud has a silver lining. Though mentally 
inferior to the white man, the freedman is compensated not a 
little by three traits which are strongly marked — docility, affec- 
tion, and the religious instinct. Then, again, the conditions of 
his existence are infinitely more favorable to his civilization than 
those in which the Anglo-Saxon. German, or Slavic barbarians 
were placed. The garnered experiences, the hoarded wisdom, 
the treasured discoveries and inventions of ages are ready to be 
poured into his lap. The success which has thus far attended 
the efforts made to educate him has surpassed expectation. It 
shows that, even in his present debased condition, resulting from 
centuries of barbarism and bondage, he is susceptible of even 
high culture. In 1871 the commissioners appointed by the 
State of Georgia attended the annual examination at Atlanta 
University. In their report, signed by ex-Governor J. E. Brown, 
they declare that at every step of the examination they were im- 
pressed with the fallacy of the popular idea (which, in common 
with thousands of other men, a majority of them had previously 
entertained) that the members of the African race were not 
capable of a high grade of intellectual culture. 

" The rigid tests to which the classes In algebra and geometry and in Latin and 
Greek were subjected, unequivocally demonstrated that, under judicious training 
and with persevering study, there are many membars of th e African race who can 
attain a high greide of intellectual culture. They prove that they can master intri- 
cate problems In mathematics and fully comprehend the construction of difficult 
passages In the classics." 

It is a pity that John 0. Calhoun is not living to read this report. 
The Rev. Alexander Crummell, a negro who was educated in Eng- 
land at the University of Cambridge, because American colleges 
were all closed against him, said recently, at the Episcopal Church 
Congress in Philadelphia, that when a boy he heard that arch- 
defender of slavery declare : " If I could find a negro that knows 
Greek syntax, I would then believe that he is a human being, and 
should be treated as such." The newspaper reporter of this adds 
that, if the great statesman were living to-day, he might see more 
than this — even a negro who has written a Greek Grammar. At 
Oberlin College, the class rolls show the scholarship of the black 
students to be fully equal to that of the white. 
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In September last a convention of the colored Baptists of the 
West and Northwest was held in Nashville, Tennessee. An in- 
telligent white gentleman who attended the sessions says, in a 
letter to the Chicago Standard, that they were generally fine 
specimens of physical manhood, well dressed, and that their ad- 
dresses were well written. 

"In most cases a line of thought was chosen, and maintained with orderly prog- 
ress from point to point. The relation of each part to the end chosen was clear, with 
little digresaion, little introduction of inappropriate material. . . . Occasionally 

one hears a passage of genuine eloquence The enunciation in every 

case was perfectly distinct, the modulation natural, the emphasis appropriate. . . . 
In their extemporaneous addresses and discussions they were easy and graceful in 
manner, perfect in self-mastery, never at a loss for thought or word." 

The writer adds that the racial instinct was vividly manifested in 
the speeches, though without ill-feeling toward the whites. " ' The 
black man to the front ' was the only phrase frequently repeated. 
Sensitiveness to the stigma of inferiority was obtrusively appar- 
ent." Thinking that this characterization might be unconsciously 
a little rose-colored, we have interviewed an intelligent Boston 
clergyman, who visited the convention, and who assures us that 
the picture has not been overdrawn. " Of course," he adds, 
" these delegates were the picked men of the colored Baptists." 
He confirms, too, the statement of the Standard correspondent 
that the white men of Nashville who attended the meetings of the 
convention confessed that their estimate of the capabilities of 
the colored race had been greatly heightened. The leading daily 
paper of that city expressed the same sentiment. Facts like these 
speak trumpet-tongued regarding the capacity of the colored men 
for culture and citizenship, and all the arguments in the brains of 
a thousand metaphysicians cannot explain them away. 

If there is any moral quality the growth of which is made 
impossible by hopeless bondage, it is courage. Yet even in this 
quality, in which his deficiency, if not utter lack, would be likely 
to be most conspicuous, the negro showed himself, in each of 
our wars, to be far from lacking. In the battle of Bunker Hill ; 
in that of Rhode Island, in which a negro regiment repelled 
three desperate onslaughts of the Hessians; in the naval battles on 
the northern lakes, where Commodore Perry said that the negroes 
" seemed to be absolutely insensible to danger " ; in the fearful 
fights before Forts Hudson and Wagner, at Olustee, at Peters- 
burg, and on many other hotly-contested and bloody fields during 
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our Civil "War the colored man proved himself to be, not, as many 
persons predicted, "as valiant as the wrathful dove or most mag- 
nanimous mouse," but the peer in fiery valor of his white an- 
tagonist. In some respects the blacks in the Northern armies 
showed themselves superior to the whites, — as in their freedom 
from drunkenness (the bane of the white soldier), in aptness for 
drill and docility in discipline, — and they have even rivalled the 
whites in enthusiasm, dash, and soldierly pride. The courage of 
the Ashantee and the Boer is well known. In an article on 
" The Negro as a Soldier," in the FortnigJitly Review for Jan- 
uary, 1889, General Viscount Wolseley says of the British negro 
regiments in the Egyptian ^rmy that "they are certainly the best 
fighting material in it. Curiously enough also, even in the old 
Egyptian army, which fought against us at Tel-el-Kebir, the 
black regiments were certainly the most plucky." 

The conduct of the negro both during and after our Civil War 
speaks loudly for his mental and moral virtues. At the begin- 
ning of hostilities, prophecies were abundant that he would rise 
at the first opportunity and repeat the horrors of St. Domingo. 
When Jefferson thought of the negro's wrongs, and remembered 
that God is just, he trembled for his country. Longfellow, look- 
ing forward to the long-impending struggle, could see in the 
slave only an instrument of vengeance and a cause of ruin. 

" There is a poor blind Sampson in the land. 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bars of steel. 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of the common weal. 
Till the great temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and ruin lies." 

But what was the negro's conduct when the hour of grim revel 
came ? To the astonishment of his friends as well as of his ene- 
mies, in spite of his provocations, deepening through years, his 
opportunities for and temptations to revenge, he abstained from 
wreaking vengeance on his oppressors. During four long years 
of intense anxiety, of fiery trial and severe privation, he toiled to 
support the wives and children of the men who were fighting to 
rivet his chains forever, and never once laid the weight of a finger 
upon them in insult or injury. The negro raised his hand, not 
to shake in pieces, but to uphold, the temple of American liberty, 
though to him it had been a mockery — a prison in which he had 
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experienced only insult and wrong. What, again, was the negro's 
conduct when the war was ended and his freedom secured ? 
Once more all the predictions of his detractors were falsified ; all 
the hopes of his "fanatical" friends were more than fulfilled. 
History furnishes no parallel to the wisdom and good sense, the 
self-control and moderation, exhibited by those who were sudden- 
ly changed from chattels into human beings. 

Look at the economic progress of the freedmen, their advance- 
ment in material wealth and prosperity, and say if they have not 
manifested a self-denial, forethought, and thrift which would be 
creditable to a white race with similar antecedents. Were they 
utterly disgusted with labor, associated as it is in their minds with 
the crack of the overseer's whip, with the compulsion and degra- 
dation of slavery, who could be surprised ? Yet, instead of fold- 
ing their arms in idleness, as was confidently prophesied, by those 
who assert that the negroes hate work and toil only under the 
lash, they are earning and saving money, acquiring property, be- 
coming owners of real estate and comfortable homes. They 
are " establishing family names, and learning the importance of 
social standing, and of intelligence and good character as its pre- 
requisites." During the brief existence of the ill-starred Preed- 
man's Bank, the colored men are said to have deposited in it 
(besides what they entrusted to other banks) $57,000,000. When 
it failed, there were 62,000 open accounts. The cotton crop, in- 
stead of diminishing through the freedman's fancied antipathy 
to labor, has increased by millions of bales. That of 1888-9 is 
expected to exceed all its predecessors — to reach the enormous 
amount of 7,500,000 bales ! The croakers who predicted that, 
deprived of the " benign care" of their former owners, the colored 
race would die out, are now alarmed by the prodigious multiplica- 
tion of the blacks ! Let the freedman continue to surprise us 
with such mental and moral marvels as we have named for two 
or three generations more, and who but the most pessimistic 
negrophobist can doubt that the skeptics who dogmatize about 
his " ordained place" of inferiority, and the "impassable gulf" 
that separates him from the white man, will be as hard to find as 
are now the croakers who denounced Grant as a butcher and the 
late war as a failure ? 

William Mathews. 



